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t Leave them, as long as they keep their hardnefs and impe- 
nitent hearts, to thole gnawing and excruciating fears, thofe 
whips of the Divine Nemefis, that frequently fcourge even 
atheifts themfelves. . Bentley s Ser mons. 

Excuba tion. n. fi. [ excubatic , Latin. ] The ad of watching 
all night. Di £ 

To Exculpate, v. a. [ex and culpo , Latin.] To clear from 
the imputation of a fault. 

A good child will not feek to exculpate herfelf at the expence 
of the moft revered chambers. Clariffa. 

Excu'rsion. n. f. [excurfon, French ; exctirro, Latin] 

t. T. he act of deviating from the ftated or fettled path; a 
ramble. 

The mufe whofe early voice you taught to ling, 

Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing; 

Her guide now loft, no more attempts to rife, 

But in low numbers fhort excurfions tries. Pope’s Effays. 

2. An expedition into fome diftant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts often even beyond the ut- 
moft expanfion of matter, and makes excurfions into that in- 
comprehenfible Locke. 

3. Progreftion beyond fixed limits. 

The caufes of thofe great excurfions of the feafons into the 
extremes of cold and heat, are very obfcure. Arbuthn. on Air. 

4. Digreftion ; ramble from a fubjecf. 

Expert not that I ftiould beg pardon for this excurfon , ’till 
I think it a digreftion, to inlift on the bleffednefs of Chrift in 
heaven. Boyle’s Serapbick Love . 

I am too weary to allow myfelf any excurfon from the main 
defign. . Atterbury. 

Excu'rsive. adj. [from excurro, Latin.] Rambling; wander- 
ing; deviating. 

But why fo far excurfive? when at hand 

Along thefe blufhing borders, bright with dew, 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ? Thomf Spring. 

Lxcu'sable. adj. [from excufe.] Pardonable; that for which 
fome excufe or apology may be admitted. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of his age, 
he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 
far more excufable. Sidney , b. ii. 

Learned men are excufable in particulars, whereupon our 
falvation dependeth not. Raleigh’s Hifory of the World. 

Not only that ; 

That were excufable , that and thoufands more 

Of femblable import. Shakefpeare’ s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

For his intermeddling with arms he is the more excufable , 
becaufe many others of his coat are not only martial direc- 
tors, but commanders. Howel’s Vocal Forref . 

Before the Gofpel, impenitency was much more excufable , 
becaufe men were ignorant. Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

Excu's ableness. v. f. [from excufable . ] Pardonablenefs ; 
capability to be excufed. 

It may fatisfy others of the excufablenefs of my diflatisfac- 
tion, to perufe the enfuing relation. Boyle’s PhyfioL Confderat. 

Excusa'tion. n.f. [from excufe.] Excufe; plea; apology. 

Prefaces, excufations , and other fpeeches of reference to the 
perfon, though they feem to proceed of modefty, they are 
bravery. Bacon’s EJfays. 

And goodnefs to be admired, that it refuted not his argu- 
ment in the punifhment of his excufation. Browns Vul. Err. 

Excusatory, adj. [from excufe.'] Pleading excufe; apolo- 
getical ; making apology. 

To EXCLFSE. v. a. [excufio, Latin. ] 

1. To extenuate by apology. 

Bad men excufe their faults, good men will leave them; 

He acts the third crime that defends the firft. B. Johnf Catil. 

2. To difengage from an obligation ; remit attendance. 

I have bought a piece of ground, and I muft needs go and 
fee it : I pray thee, have me excufcd. Luke xiv. 19. 

Laud attended throughout that whole journey, which he 
was not obliged to do, and no doubt would have been excufed 
from it. Clarendon. 

3. To remit; not to exa&. 

4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any thing; to obtain 
remiflion. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwellings to go 
up to the temple, excufe their journey. South’s Sermons. 

5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 

O thou, whoe’er thou art, excufe the force 

Thefe men have us’d ; and O befriend our courfe. Addifin. 

Excufe fome courtly ftrains ; 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. 

6. To throw off imputation by a feigned apology. 

Think you that we excufe ourfelves unto you? 2 Cor. xii. 

Excu'sE. n.f. [from the verb. The laft fy liable of the verb is 
founded as if written excuze , that of the noun with the natural 
found.] 

I. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. 

I was fet upon by fome of your fervants, whom becaufe I 
have in my juft defence evil entreated, I came to make 


Pope. 








excufe to you. 

, Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excufe ; 


my 

Sidney, 
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But, as thou lov’ft thy life, make fpeed from hence V ’ r 
As good fuccefs admits no examination, f 0 the rlr 
allows of no excufe , how reafonable or juft foever T 7 
We find cut feme W, or other for'deferring good S 
tions, till our intended retreat is cut off by death Aisc 

2. The act of excufing or apologifing. ^ 

Heav’n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou might’ft win the more thy father’s’love, 

1 leading lo wifely in excuje of it. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV 

3. Laule for which one is excufed. * 

Let no vain hope your eafy mind feduce ; 

For rich ill poets are without excufe. Rfcmmn 

Nothing but love this patience could produce; 

And I allow your rage that kind excufe. Dryden’s Auremzth 
Excu'sf.less. adj. [from excufe.] I hat for which no excufe 
or apology can be given. 

The voluntary enflaving myfelf is excufelefs. Decay of Pi etv 
Excu'ser. n.f [from excuje.] ' J 

1 . One who pleads for another. 

In vain would his excufers endeavour to palliate his enormi- 
ties, by imputing them to madnefs. Swift 

2. One who forgives another. J ’ 

To EXCU'SS. v.a . [ excujfus , Lat.] To feize and detain bv law. 

The perfon of a man ought not, by the civil law/ to be 
taken for a debt, unleffi his goods and eftate has been firft ex- 
cuffed. Aylijfes Par ergon. 

Excursion, n. f [ excufjio , Latin.] Seizure by law. 

If upon an excufjion there are not goods to fatisfy the judg- 
^ ment, his body may be attached. Aylijfes Par ergon, 

Exe'crable. adj. [ execrabilis , Latin.] Hateful ; deteftable ; 
accurfed; abominable. 

For us to change that which he hath eftablifhed, they hold 
it execrable pride and prefumption. Hooker , bm.f.io. 

Of the vifible church of Jefus Chrift thofe may be, in re-. 
fpe£t of their outward profeftion; who, in regard of their 
inward difpofition, are moft worthily both hateful in the fight 
of God himfelf, and in the eyes of the founder parts of the 
vifible church moft execrable. Hooker , b. hi. j] i. 

Give fentence on this execrable wretch. 

That hath been breeder of thefe dire events. Shak. Tit. And. 

When execrable Troy in a fires lay, 

"I hrough fires, and fwords, and feas, they forc’d their way. 

Dryden’s Ain. b. vii. /. 408. 
Exe'crably. adv. [from execrable.] Curledly; abominably. 

’Tis fuftian all, ’tis execrably bad ; 

But if they will be fools, muft you be mad ? Dryden’. Pcrf, 
To E'XECRATE. v.a. [ execror , Latin.] 'Fo curfe ; to ’im- 
precate ill upon ; to abominate. 

Extinction of fome tyranny, by the indignation of a peo- 
ple, makes way for fome form contrary to that which they 
lately execrated and detefted. Temple. 

Execra'tion. n.f [from execrate.] Curfe; imprecation of 
evil. 

Mifchance and forrow go along with you, 

And threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! 

— Ceafe, gentle queen, thefe execrations. Shakef Hen. VI. 

For this we may thank Adam ! but his thanks 
Shall be the execration. Milton’s Paradjc Lof , b. x. 

The Indians, at naming the devil, did fpit on the ground 
in token of execration. Stillingfieet’s Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 
To EXE'CT. v. a. [ execo , Latin.] To cut out; to cutaway. 
Were it not for the effufton of blood which would follow 
an exection, the liver might not only be cxefled, but its office 
fupplied by the fpleen and other parts. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Exe'ction. n. f. [from exeft.] The aCx of cutting out. See 
EXECT 

To E'XECUTE. v. a. [ exequor , Latin.] 

1. To perform; to praclife. _ 

Againft all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment, x. 
He cafts into the balance the promife of a reward to fue l as 
ftiould execute , and of punifhment to fuch as ftiould neg ec 
their commiftion. South s Sermons. 

2 . To put in a<ft ; to do what is planned or determined. 

Men may not devife laws, but are bound for ever to ue 
and execute thofe which God hath delivered. Hooker, b. njj- 7 * 
The government here is fo regularly difpofed, tiiat 

chutes ltfelf* \ 

Abfalom pronounced fentence of death againft his 

and had it executed too. . -ft 

3. To put to death according to form of juftice; top 

capitally. navies. 

Sir William Bremingham was executed jor treafon. . 

Firtzofborn was executed under him, or difcaided int0 / J/ 

fervice for a pretty fhadow of exilement. 

O Tyburn, cou’dft thou reafon and difpute, 

Cou’dft thou but judge as well as execute , ^ 

How often wou’dft thou change the felon s ooin, , 
And trufs fome ftern chief juftice in his room. 

4. To put to death ; to kill. 

The treacherous Faftolfe wounds my peace, 

Whom with my bare fifts I would execute , yj p, j. 

If I now had him. Shakefpeure s 
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Execu'tion t ; n.f. [from execute ] 

1. Performance; practice. 

When things are come to the execution , there is no fecrecy 
comparable to celeitty. Bacon s EJJays. 

I wifti no better 

Than have him hold that purpofe, and to put it 
In execution. Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

I like thy counfel ; and how well I like it, 

The execution of it ftiall make known. Shakefpeare. 

The excellency of the fubjedt contributed much to the hap- 
pinefs of the execution. Dryden. 

The laft act of the law in civil caufes, by which poffeflion is 
given of body or goods. 

Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execution for the 
whole fix thoufand pounds. Clarendon , b.wii. 

Capital punifhment; death infli&ed by forms of law. 

Good reft. 

— As wretches have o’er night. 

That wait for execution in the morn. Shak. Tivo Gent, of Ver. 

I have feen. 

When, after execution , judgment hath 

Repented o’er his doom. Shakef. Meafurc for Meafure. 

Laws fupport thofe crimes they checkt before. 

And executions now affright no more. Creech’s Manilius. 

4. Deftrudiion ; daughter. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandiflu’d fteel. 

Which fmok’d with bloody execution, carv’d out his pafiage; 

Shakejpeare’s Macbeth. 
The execution had been too cruel, and far exceeding the 
bounds of ordinary hoftility. Hayward. 

When the tongue is the weapon, a man may ftrike where 
he cannot reach, and a word fhall do execution both further and 
deeper than the mightieft blow. South’s Sermons. 

Ships of fuch height and ftrength, that his veffels could do 
no execution upon them. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Execu'tioner. n. f [from execution.] 

1. He that puts in ail, or executes. 

Is not the caufer of the timelefs deaths, 

As blameful-as the executioner? Shakefp. Richard III. 

It is a fingular comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they conffder that they cannot be guilty of oppreftion. 

Bacon s Office of Alienation. 
The heart of every man was in the hand of God, and he 
could have made them executioners of his wrath upon one 
another. Woodward’s Natural Hifory. 

Iti this cafe every man hath a right to punifli the offender, 
and be the executioner of the law of nature. Locke . 

2. He that infli&s capital punifhment ; he that puts to death ac- 
cording to the fentence of the law. „ 

He, born to the greateft expe&ation, and of the greateft 
blood, fubmitted himfelf to be fervant to the executioner that 
ftiould put to death Mufidorus. Sidney, b. ii. 

/The deluge was not lent only as an executioner to mankind, 
but its prime errand was to reform the earth. Woodward. 

3. He that kills ; he that murthers. 

I would not be thy executioner : 

I fly thee, for I would not injure thee; 

7 'hou tell’ft me, there is murder in mine eyes. Shakefpeare. 

4. The inftrument by which any thing is performed. 

All along 

The walls, abominable ornaments ! 

Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 

Fell executioners of foul intents. 

Executive, adj. [from execute.] 
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Having the quality of executing or performing. 

I hey are the nimbleft, agil, ftrongeft inftruments, fitteft 
to be executive of the commands of the fouls. Hale. 

2. A6tive ; not deliberative ; not legiftative; having the power 
to put in a<Sk the laws. 

The Roman emperors were poffeffed of the whole legifla- 
tive as well as executive power. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 51. 

Hobbes confounds the executive with the legiftative power, 
though all well inftituted ftates have ever placed them in dif- 
ferent hands. Swift 

E'xecuter. n.f. [from execute.] 

1 . He that performs or executes any thing. 

My lweet miftrefs 

/Weeps when fhe fees me work, and fays fuch bafenefs 

Had ne’er like executer. Shakefpeare’ s Tempef. 

Sophocles and Euripides, in their moft beautiful pieces, are 
impartial executers of poetick juftice. Dennis. 

2. He that is intruded to perform the will of a teftator. In this 
fenfe the accent is on the fecond fyllable. 

Let’s chufe executers, and talk of wills ; 

And yet not fo ; for what can we bequeath ? Shak. R. II. 

3. An executioner ; one who puts others to death. Difufed. 

i he fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum. 

Delivers o’er to executers pale 

The lazy yawning drone. Shakefpeare’ s Henry V. 

Exe cutership. n.f [from executer.] The office of him 
that is appointed to perform the will of the defundt. 

bor nftffng for teftaments and executor (hips it is worfe, by 


how much men fubmit themfelves to mean perfons, than iff 
fervice. Bacon’s Ef'ays , Civil and Mo- ah 

Exe'cutrix. n.f. [from execute.] A woman intruded to per- 
form the will of the teftator. 

He did, after the death of the earl, buy of his executrix 
the remnant of the term. Bacon’s Ofpce cf Aiicnatiom 

Jlxe'ge'sis. n.f. [l£ri'yr l (ri<;.] An explanation. 

Exege'tical. adj. [Ifyy^TiYJ&f] Explanatory; expofitory. 

I have here and there interfperfed fome critical and fome 
exegetical notes, fit for learners to know, and not unfit fof 
fome teachers to read. JValkcr’s Pref to Ex. of the Lat. Synt. 

Exe'mplar. n.f. [exetnplar, Latin.] A pattern ; an example 
to be imitated. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was firft in God. Raleigbi 

They began at a known body, a barleycorn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain; which arifeth, being mul- 
tiplied to fcruples, drachms, ounces, and pounds, and then 
thofe weights, as they happen to take them, are fixed by au- 
thority, and exemplars of them publickly kept. Holder. 

If he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwel did, he 
muft perfuade him that he refolves nothing but his fafety ; as 
the fame grand exemplar of hypocrify did before. South. 

Beft poet ! fit exetnplar for the tribe 
Of Phoebus. Phillip Si 

Exe'mplarily. adv. [from exemplary.] 

1 . In fuch a manner as deferves imitation* 

She is exemplarily loyal in a high exact obedience,; HoweL 

2 . In fuch a manner as may warn others. 

If he had Ihut the commons houfe to have been quiet, whilft: 
their champions were exemplarily punifhed, their jurifdidtiort 
would probably in a fhort time have been brought within the 
due limits. Clarendon. 

Exe'mplariness. n.f. [from exemplary.] State of ftanding 
as a pattern to be copied. 

In Scripture we find feveral titles given to Chrift, which 
import his exemplarinefs as of a prince and a captain, a mafter 
and a guide. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

Exemplary, adj. [from exemplar.] 

1 . Such as may deferve to be propofed to imitation, whether per- 
fons or things. 

The archbifhops and bifhops have the government of the. 
church : be not you the mean to prefer any to thofe places, 
but only for their learning* gravity, and worth : their lives 
and dodirine ought to be exemplary. Bacons Advice to Villiers . 

If all thefe were exemplary in the condudl of their lives, 
religion would receive a mighty encouragement. Swift. 

2 . Such as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults been repreffed by exemplary juftice, I had 
obtained all that I defigned. King Charles . 

3. Such as may attradl notice and imitation. 

Awaking therefore, as who long had dream’d. 

Much of my women and their gods afham’d. 

From this abyfs of exemplary vice 

Refolv’d, as time might aid my thought, to rife. Prior. 

When any duty is fallen under a general difufe and negleft, 
in fuch a cafe the moft vilible and exemplary performance is 
required. Rogers , Semi n 18. 

Exemplification, n.f [ from exemplify. ] A copy; a 
tranfeript. 

An ambaffador of Scotland demanded an exemplification of 
the articles of peace, Hayward. 

A love of vice as fuch, a delighting in fin for its own fake, 
is an imitation, or rather an exemplification of the malice of the 

devil - _ South’s Sermons. 

To Exe'mplify. v.a. [from exemplar.] 

1. To illuftrate by example. 

This might be exemplified even by heaps of rites and cus- 
toms, now luperftitious in the greateft part of the Chriftian 
world. , . Hooker , b. v. fi 3. 

Our author has exemplified his precepts in the very precepts 
themfelves. " Spectator, N» 253. 

A fatire may be exemplified by pi&ures, characters, ancj 
examples Pope to Swift. 

2 . To tranfcribe ; to copy. 

To EXE'MPI. v.a. [exemptus, Latin.] To privilege; to 
grant immunity from. 

Things done well. 

And with a care, exempt themfelves from fear : 

Things done without example, in their iffue 

Are to be fear d. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

The religious were not exempted, but ffought amono- the 
other foldiers. Knolles’s Hi/tory of the Turks. 

The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to which they 
fubjeCted merchants without exception. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Exe'mpt. adj. [from the verb.] 

I. Free by privilege. 

Be it my wrong you are from me exempt ; 

But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. Shakfh . 

An abbot cannot, without the aovicc of his convent, fub- 
jeft a monaftery to any, from whofe jurifdi&ion fuch mo- 
naftery was exempted. ' Aylifie’s Parergon. 
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